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purpose, because they do not appear to offer sufficient
room for a really determined hero; they are cramped,
confined, and show no tempting horizons; the trade
of ferryman, programme-seller, of liftman, to name
only a few, must be passed over for this reason.
Moreover, the selected trade or profession must be
the subject of a correspondence course or the hero
can make no headway; a correspondence course is
essential. Now, although our correspondence schools
are daily quickened by the spirit of enterprise, there
are still many occupations that they have left un-
touched; most of the trades we have already dis-
missed would have to be rejected again on this count,
while there are many others, such as that of torturer,
milkman, astrologer, or acrobat, that we imagine to
be still without correspondence courses. It is clear
then that the choice of a suitable trade has difficulties,
and that a mere writer of fiction should be glad to
accept the proffered advice of the expert, his editor.
There is, however, another reason that more than
justifies the editor's wisdom in offering to indicate
"preferred trades or professions." Some authors,
knowing more about such things than most of their
fellows, might very well choose entirely suitable trades
even if they were left to themselves; but there is more
in the question than this mere choice, for each story
must not only be acceptable in itself, but it must also
be good when it is considered in its relation to the
other stories that it follows or precedes. As we have
seen, die tales themselves have unity, but within that